Exile from the Caucasus
whose blank walls and four doorways form the centre of
the town. A market street runs before it, with coffee
benches ranged along the walls; and in one of the side
streets, dusty and tortuous, under an arched doorway of
carved brickwork, a lodging had been prepared for us in
the house which the Rajah of Pirpur keeps for the use of
pilgrims. Shaikh Sa'id, in abba and green turban, was
waiting to receive us.
He had prepared beds in a room which looked through
open arches on to a portico of carved wooden pillars, three
feet or so above the level of the little court. It was an inner
court, the harim of the house, entered by an only door from
the men's outer apartments, and perfectly private since the
house was now uninhabited. Against one of the pillars a
huge, slim-waisted, long-beaked copper vessel full of water
was brought for our use. An old Caucasian, stranded in
Samarra by the war, was left to shamble about in slippers
and minister to our needs. He seemed morose till I tried
him in Persian, when his face suddenly dislocated itself
into innumerable wrinkles and he began to talk, and told
us of his sorrow, marooned in a land with not a hill in sight.
His own country, where he had brothers living, was un-
attainable, having become Russian since the war. There
is no Russian minister in Iraq, and no one else could provide
a passport; and so the years passed and he lived on in
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